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MYOSITIS.* 

By N. Cuapman, M. D. » Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Physic, in the University of 
Pennsylvania, 

(Concluded from page 145.) 


We come now more immediately to the mus- 
cular form of rheumatism, or myositis, Being 
of a febrile or inflammatory character, the de- 
pletory, evacuant, and other general remedies 
already recited, are here also demanded. As, 
however, the management of the disease, in its 
several positions, is somewhat modified, the pe- 
culiarities, in this respect, should be indicated, 
and I shal] commence with the most simple. 

Confined to the mere superfices of the body, 
productive of soreness only, the remedies are the 
warm or vapour bath—frictions, with oil and 
laudanum, and the mild diaphoretics, But 
when deeper seated in the muscular tissues, 
a more energetic course is to be pursued. Not 


the least distressing of such attacks, are those of | 


the muscles of the neck, causing rigidiiy’ with 
acute pain, and by neglect, sometimes ending in 
permanent de formity. Little else, at first, is 
usually required, than ironing the part repeatedly, 
and covering it with a pad of cotton or wool. 
But these means not answering, a resort must 
be had to steaming it, and ultimately , to leeches, 
and a blister. 

Nearly the same plan may be adopted in re- 
gard to pleurodyne—though early applied, a sina- 
pism will generally sueceed alone. Either the 
muscles of the loins or those about the hip being 
implicated, from their magnitude, the case pre- 
sents, in some respects, a more serious character. 
Connected with extreme agony, on an attempt to 
rise from a seat, or to turn in bed, there may bea 
total inability to do either, and I have seen from 
iteven paralysis of the lower extremities to be 
induced, 

The milder states of the affection are relievable 
by ironing the surface frequently, or by frictions 
with Cayenne pepper and brandy, or the essence 
of mustard, or any other irritating liniment, or 
by a sindpism, or by pouring a stream of water, 
as hot as can be borne, on the part. 

It is an interesting fact, that an impression 
made on the feet by a ‘stimulating pediluvium, or 
by placing them to the fire, or on hot bricks, or any 
similar article, or by a mustard plaster, will 
often prove more effectual than by a direct appli- 
cation to the seat of the affection. Not availing, 
these means should be succeeded by a copious 
loss of blood, especially by cups, or leeches, to 
the back, and then vesication, It is very incon- 





* We resume the publication of the leetures of Professor 
Chapman on rheumatism, w hich, through mistake, were dis- 
continued before the completion of the subject.—L£ds. 
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venient to purge, though when it can be done 
without great suffering, it ought not to be omit- 
ted. An anodyne diaphoretic, after free deple- 
tion, is decidedly useful. 

We are aware that rheumatism occasionally 
takes an inward direction, assailing some one of 
the organs of the great cavities. ‘The treatment, 
howeve r, does not differ from that of gout in the 
same positions, to recapitulate which cannot be 
exacted. Enough may it be, merely to remind 
| you, that it consists mainly, of the freest loss of 
| blood generally and locally—of epispasties over 
| the suffering part, and then of revulsives, either 
at the original seat of the affection, or to the 
lower extremities, as the case may have been 
metastatic, or primarily in some internal struc- 
ture, 

Lastly, I have to advert to rheumatic fever, 
or that state of the disease, where, with the 
highest possible degree of vascular excitement, 
very trivial, or, perhaps, not any topical lesion 
is apparent, either within or outwardly. Yet 
such is to be suspected among the interior or- 
gans, and as influencing the cure, it ought to be 

sought out diligently. ‘The heart, itself, may be 
found affected, and ‘particularly the lining of its 

cavity, or, perhaps, that of the great arteries— 
though other parts are not exempt from such 
attacks. It is he re, A FoRTIORI, that the general 
remedies already enumerated are to be employed 
to the greatest extent, especially venesection,— 
and in the event of the detection of local inflam- 
mation, the appropriate means for its removal 
must be brought into requisition, 

I have to add, in reward to regimen, that the 
diet in acute rheumatism of every shape should 
be abstemious, and of the lowest description— 
and the temperature of the chamber so regulated, 
as equally to avoid an excess of heat or cold, the 
one exciting fever and restlessness, and the other 
exacerbating pain. 

It may be perceived, in conducting the cure of 
this disease, I have proposed the most energetic 
practice. My conviction is, that when it assumes 
the character in which it has been presented by 
me, it is one of the highest grades of inflamma- 
tory fever, imperati vely demanding such a course, 
and which, though not always capable of arrest- 
ing its progress, is alone calculated to mitigate 
its violence, and to prevent those degenerations, 
so often ending in some sad catastrophe. But, 
happily, the tenor of the disease is otherwise, 
sometimes, extremely mild, and as its grada- 
tions may be, so are the remedies to be tem- 
pered and accommodated, from the most active 
down to the most lenient, or even to the mere 
regulation of regimen, or perhaps an entire resig- 
nation of the case to the uncontrolled resources 
| of nature, 
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~ CHRONIC RHEUM ATISM. 

By this is usually meant that state of the dis- 
ease in which there are pains, without inflam- 
mation or fever. But this definition, though a 
common one, does not universally apply. Cases 
are of frequent occurrence, which would be more 
correctly denominated sub-acute rheumatism. 
lt is, indeed, hardly possible to draw the line 
with exactness, between the several states of it, 
so shaded are they into each other, at least in 
many instances. The locations, however, being 
the same as the acute, it is similarly divided into 
articular and muscular, though, as I have pro- 
posed, it might be, with greater propriety, into 
fibrous and muscular rheumatism. From the 
want of precision in our views as to what really 
constituted the chronic conditions of the disease, 
these have been exceedingly multiplied. Every 
obscure or anomalous pain, to which no other 
specific character could readily be assigned, it 
was once the custom to refer to this source, and 
very often, most improperly. By our increased 
knowledge of the pathology of the nervous sys- 
tem, we have, however, become more enlightened 
on the subject, and a nicer discrimination is now 
practised in the separation of the rheumatic from 
the neuralgic affections. Nevertheless, such are 
the diversities of the disease, that it is difficult, 
and perhaps impossible, to embrace the whole 
under any genera! description, 

Chronic articular rheumatism is most com- 
monly exhibited, with the features of the acute, 
considerably mitigated or subdued, ameng which 
are a small, hard, corded, and accelerated pulse, 
pain peculiarly liable to shift its position, in- 
creased by warmth, and especially at night, in 
bed, when covered by a load of clothes. The 
tongue is coated by white fur, or clean and florid— 
the skin dry, with an unequally diffused tempe- 
rature—the bowels costive—and the articulations, 
when permanently the seat of it, are edematous, 
rather than swollen by inflammation. 

In other cases more decidedly chronic, with an 
absence of the febrile movement, the pulse being, 
indeed, exceedingly feeble, little pain is felt ex- 
cept on motion, and which is alleviated, instead 
of increased by warmth. The affected limb is 
cold, and sometimes so torpid and relaxed, as to 
ameunt nearly to paralysis. 

There is a further condition, with unrelenting 
rigidity of one or more of the joints, occasioned 
by great structural derangement from extravasa- 
tions, and thickening of the tissues entering into 
the articulation, attended constantly by more or 
less of an ache, often exacerbated to excruciation, 
and tending to hectic fever, or it is fully esta- 
blished. 

To these may be added, that variety seated in 
the periosteum, the symptoms of which have a 
close resemblance to those of the acute affection, 
the chief difference consisting in the membrane 
sometimes undergoing much greater and more 

rominent changes by thickening or otherwise. 
t is here that nodes are observable. 

Not less, perhaps, does muscular rheumatism 
exhibit its several gradations, from the slightest 
alfection, to a total loss of power in one or more 
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of the muscles, produetive of hideous distortions 
and deformities. Now and then, too, we have 
instances of it characterized by an atrophy of 
the muscles, in which the interstitial and invest- 
ing cellular membrane, and as it would appear, 
sometimes the muscular substance itself, are so 
far removed, that little else than the tendons and 
fascie are left. 

An extraordinary example of this kind was 
afforded by Calvin Edson, who, some years ago, 
exhibited his figure as a public spectacle. By 
long protracted rheumatism, he was re duced 
from a robust man, to comparatively a living 
skeleton, as he, indeed, denominated himself. 

Two other instances 1 have seen, one in a 
patient in the almshouse, and the other in a phy- 
sician from South Carolina, where the general 
ravages of the disease, scarcely less, were even 
more in the hands and wrists, not a vestige of 
muscle remaining in these parts. Horses are 
very liable to it, the wasting chiefly taking place 
in the large muscles of the neck, which by the 
vulgar, is called the Sweeney. 

Besides these several general conditions, we 
very often meet with those local muscular affec- 
tions, pleurodina, lumbago, sciatica, &c., for- 
merly noticed, as incident to acute rheumatism, 
and which are febrile and inflammatory, or the 
reverse, resembling rather nervous irritations. 

Frequently, also, are the internal organs, and 
other structures assailed, presenting similar mo- 
difications. The kidneys, heart, and alimentary 
canal, and uterus, have especially this liability. 
Connected with these lesions, the disturbance of 
the system is very slight, or considerable, the 
general health pretty well maintained, or greatly 
deranged in diverse modes. Most commonly, 
how ever, I think, some disorder of the digestive 
process is observable, and with deficient nutri- 
tion, hectic fever and emaciation ensue. Each 
of the varieties of the internal disease is found to 
exist separately, or complicated, with lesions of 
other parts, the kidney, or heart, &c, 

Chronic rheumatism may be the sequel of the 
acute, or of an original nature,—and the latter is 
exceedingly prevalent in positions exposed to a 
sour, damp atmosphere. Every form of it is so 
much inflamed by such a state of weather, that 
its approach can be often predicted with the aecu- 
racy of a barometer by the feelings excited. 
This susceptibility is vastly increased by any 
previous injury to a joint or a bone, as a strain, 
luxation, or fracture, and by the abuse of mer- 
eury. Even when all is serenity and Sunshine, 
we habitually hear some old rheumatic, grum- 
bling at the exasperation of his aches, and truly 
proclaiming the forthcoming of rain or a tempest. 

Certain neuralgic affections are the only ones 
with which this disease can be confounded. 

But having heretofore pointed out the distinc- 
tions between them, I shall now only observe, 
that the former are decidedly paroxismal, charac- 
terized by the most intense pain, sharp and ex- 
cruciating, without phlogosis or swelling,—and 
that usually, on examining the spine, some por- 
tion of it will be discovered, by pressure or per- 
cussion, more or less tender. 
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Need I remark, that the chronic are far more 
intractable in the management, than recent attacks 
of rheumatism’? There are states of the disease, 
indeed, utterly irremediable, and sooner or later 
prove fatal, Yet, sometimes, after a Jong endu- 
rance of the affection, all irritation ceases, and the 
individual, crippled and deformed, is restored to 
health, interrupted only in this respect by the 
recurrence of aches in unfavourable states of 
weather, 

Much of the appearances on dissection in the 
disease, has been anticipated under a preceding 
head. Every degree of disorganization of the 
articular structures is met with in some instances— 
changes | in the bursa mucosa, wasting or thicken- 
ing of the sinovial membrane, and of the car- 


tilage s, rigidity of the ligaments, extravasations | 


ofa gelatinous fluid, saline or chalky deposits, and 
oceasionally firm anchylosis of the joints. 

Nor do the muscles escape. By Portal, and 
Beclard particularly, a gelatinous fluid has been 
observed within the cellular sheath, and surround- 
ing the fibres themselves. The latter has also 
detected concretions of various forms and appear- 
ance between the interstices of the muscular 
fibres, and Lieutaud mentions osseous deposits in 
the same positions. But the more common de- 
generation of muscles is into a withered, con- 
densed, indurated, rigid state, approaching to a 
tendinous nature, and sometimes to such an ex- 
tent, as to have the whole of the interstitial tissue 
and the cellular membrane covering the muscle 
absorbed, as in the instances previously cited, 

Excepting the heart and kidney, little is known | 
of what takes place in the interna] affections. These 

organs suffer every sort of injury, from the sim-| 
plest to the most extensive that inflammation can | 
produce, 

Of the pathology of chronic rheumatism I have | 
scarcely a word to say, it being in every material 
respect the same as that of the acute disease. 
There is, indeed, only one point which | shall, at 
present, notice, 


has it lately been endeavoured by some writers to | 
assimilate it to certain nervous irritations, or in| 


other words, to take it from the fibrous and mus- 
cular, and place it among the lesions of the spinal 
system. That certain attacks of an extremely pain- 
ful character following the course of a nerve, sup- 
posed to be rheumatic, are really neuralgic, cannot | 
be questioned,—and such a view I have inculeated 
for many years, especially in relation to sciatica. 
Yet that an essential difference exists between 
the two affections, neuralgia and rheumatism, | 
think I have shown on a preceding occasion, 

The treatment of that state of the disease in 
which there is still a remnant of inflammation, 
and some activity of the circulation, I shall first 
consider. Moderate bleedings, general or local, 
are here proper to be oceasionally repeated, till 
the force of this diathesis is overcome. As 
auxiliary to the same design, much may be ex- 
pected from purging, 

Distinct from the positive evidence of its effi- 
cacy in this case, we are now aware of its utility 
in the articular affections, whatever may be their 
nature, or the cause by which they are excited. 
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To the late "Professor. Phy sick the eredit is un- 
doubtedly due, for this general extension of it, 
and which is not the least of the many practical 
improvements to be traced to his sagacity and 
experience. There is no chronic inflammation, 
of a joint, especially, into the treatment of which 
he did not make purging, active and continued, a 
leading and prominent ingredient. 

Emetics are here also employed by some, not 
so much, however, as evacuants, as to mitigate 
| pain, and relieve the skin, But, on diaphoretics, 
| properly so called, greater reliance is placed, 

Lest undue excitement may be revived, it will 
be prudent to commence with the mildest of them, 
the acetate of ammonia, the dulcified spirit of 
nitre, the neutral mixture, the antimonials, or the 
nitrate of potash, alone, or combined with opiates, 

The phlogistic state, however, being removed, 





More than in regard to the acute, | 





or never having existed in the case, another course 
is to be pursued. Not less to awaken suscepti- 
bility to remedial impressions, than to relax the 
surface, the warm hath, and particularly a salt 
bath, which is far more effectual, is much pre- 
scribed. To be of essential service, it requires to 
be very often renewed, followed by frictions, so 
as to excite a glow on the surface. The vapour 
bath, as now employ ed, by a convenient appara- 
tus, either the vapour of pure water, or variously 
medicated, is also a valuable resource. 

Concurring to the same end, the active diapho- 
_retics, as Dover’s powder, are given, though pro- 

fuse sweating, in the feeble or protracted stage of 

| the complaint, is an equivocal process. It may 
do good, while, more generally, it will be found 
‘to be productive of harm, exhausting strength, 
without dislodging, or breaking up the disease. 
More is often done by those articles which have 
a relation to the cutaneous surface, without in- 
ducing much perspiration, Of this description, 
are camphor, the carbonate of ammonia, the me- 
'zereon, the sassafras, the sarsaparilla, the gum 
'guaiacum, &c. The most powerful of these, in 
common estimation, are the carbonate of ammo- 
nia, and the guaiacum, which may be directed 
separately, or together, forming the volatile tine- 
'ture of guaiacum. By long usage, this medicine 
ihas been appropriated to chronic rheumatism. 
| The guaiacum is used in decoction, either alone, 
| or with the sarsaparilla, and other ingredients, 
‘entering into the composition of the Lisbon diet 
drink. Cases do, moreover, occur, where the 
sarsaparilla, in simple decoctions, is of great ad- 
vantage. ‘The syrup, as prepared in this. city, or 
‘that of Cusinier, is, however, on the whole, to be 
preferred, To this class of medicines belongs 
sulphur, which, though more generally useful, 
perhaps, displays its best powers when the dis- 
ease is seated on the surface of the body. But, 
in whatever manner any of these articles is pre- 
scribed, a decided effect is only gained by per- 
severance, 

Many years ago, | introduced the savin into the 
cure of this disease, and my reliance on its powers 
has increased with my opportunities of witnessing 
its operations. Of this article, 1 have treated, at 
length, in my Therapeutics, to which work I re- 
fer you for the minute details relative to its use. 
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attended ay rigidity of the joints, from extrav: asa- 
tions. In no application of it, however, made by 
me, was I able to perceive any immediate advan- 
tage. The system must be fully under its im- 
pression, which is evinced by a sense of warmth, 
or itching, or even an eruption, before the disease 
begins to yield. 

As much as in acute rheumatism, are diuretics 
here directed, and, perhaps, with greater success, 
of which, among the best, is the nitrate of potash 
in very free dilution. Yet, it has not the merit of the 
colehicum, which, eminently serviceable in every 
variety of the chronic disease, appears to me to be 
particularly so in cardiac and nephritic rheumatism. 

The terebenthinates are also deserving of no- 
tice, and especially in lumbago and sciatica. 
Nearly under the same circumstances, mustard 
seed are serviceable, and the more so, where tor- 
por of the bowels exists, they being an excellent 
_ laxative. 

We have reached another description of reme- 
dies, or the tonics, among which are the Peruvian 
bark, to be administered by itself, or in conjunc- 
tion with some stimulating article, or preferably, 
the sulphate of quinine, and I have to add the 
arsenical preparations as of great value. ‘These 
articles very strikingly illustrate the importance 
of a just adaptation of means to the pathological 
condition, Each of them is employed in rheuma- 
tism, and we have seen with what opposite re- 
sults, and how unsettled is medical opinion with 
regard to their efficacy, or even propriety. ‘They 
are wholly misapplied to its febrile or inflamma- 
tory state, and are as certainly useful in its ad- 
vanced or reduced shapes. Better suited to inter- 
mittent rheumatism, their utility is far more 
extensive. Given in any of its weak or atonic 
conditions, they are sometimes productive of very 
great advantage. 

It may not be out of place here to notice a popu- 
lar remedy, which J really think has some claims 
to attention. My allusion is to the berry of the 
common poke, the Phytolacca decandra of the 
botanists, Hither the juice of the fresh berries, or 
a tincture of them, is the common preparation,— 
of which half a wine-glassful may be taken several 
times a day. By what mode of action it does 
good, is not very evident. Not without general 
utility, I have found it especially so in the rheu- 


matic affections of the chest, in confirmation of 


which, I shall state that it is very serviceable in 
spasmodic asthma, 

As yet, I have said nothing of mercury in chro- 
nic rheumatism. Let it not, however, be sup- 
posed, on this account, that I attach the less im- 

ortance to it. As in many other cases, it should 

e tried when other means have failed. Com- 
monly, I have found it as beneficial, perhaps more 
so, in chronic, where an inflammatory condition 
prevails, than in acute rheumatism. More than 
any thing else, it seems to subvert the phlogistic 
diathesis, often so obstinately persistent under 
other remedies, On many occasions, I have re- 
marked, where a hard, contracted, irritated pulse, 
with blood cupped and sizy, could not otherwise 
be overcome, the most decided change was, at 
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once,.wrought by a moderate mercurial impres- 
sion, Itis given by itself, as an alterative, though 
more gener rally united with opium and ipeca- 
cuanha. ‘This is an excellent prescription. To 
substitute, in the place of opium, some other of 
the narcotics, and particularly cicuta, henbane, or 
the stramonium, is a favourite practice with many, 
But little, I suspect, is gained by the exchange. 
The stramonium, however, has been highly ex- 
tolled by Marcet, and other British authorities, in 
cases with nervous irritation and acute pain, 

The difference of sentiment in regard to mer- 
cury, can only proceed from its abuse, Carried 
to a great extent, there is no case in which it is 
not either positively injurious, or its salutary 
effect diminished. The proper medium here, 
and under all circumstances where the mercurial 
impression is desirable, is so to regulate the pro- 
cess, as to maintain it moderately, never allowing 
it to run into excess, 

Nitric, or rather the nitro-muriatic acid, has 
been a good deal directed in this disease. My 
own experience will not allow me to decide very 
positively on the degree of its efficacy, though I 
have had, occasionally, some reason to be well 
pleased with it. Many of the European writers 
speak favourably of it, and from its properties, we 
should be led to suppose, independently of “y 
evidence, that it might be beneficially employed 
When prescribed by me, it has been after a mer- 
curial course, or as a substitute for it, where, 
from debility or other causes, mercury itself 
seemed to be inadmissible. 

The local treatment is so nearly the same as in 
the acute disease, that of it I need not say much, 
It consists of topical bleeding, blisters, caustic or 
moxa issues, frictions, and the flannel roller, ac- 
commodated to its several conditions, ‘The latter 
has not acquired as much reputation as it deserves, 
owing to the indiscriminate manner in which it 
has been employed. As I formerly observed, it 
has in the trials which I have made of it, entirely 
failed in acute rheumatism, the pain of the com- 
pression not being endurable. But in that stage 
of the disease where inflammation is less active, 
and sensibility correspondently reduced, I have 
known it to be highly advantageous. The limb 
is to be as tightly handaged as can be conveniently 
borne, to be removed twice a day, and frictions 
applied, which should be continued for several 


weeks in old, obdurate cases. 


The modus operandi of the remedy seems to me 
very plain. Especially in chronic inflammation, 
the vessels of a part are preternaturally distended, 
with the loss, at the same time, of contractility 
and the power of removing their contents, in con- 
sequence of which blood unduly accumulates, and 
swelling and pain are the results, By compres- 
sion, the calibre of the relaxed vessels is lessened © 
by the approximation of their sides, the blood oe 
pelled out of them, and relief afforded. ut, 
while so much is accomplished, effects no less 
beneficial are permanently induced, in the support 
thus lent to the vessels, and, indeed, to all the 
parts involved in the disease, till they reacquire 
their natural tone, 

From frictions, which are to be considered as 
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‘* merely successive acts of compression,’’ nearly | ing,—and, as a dernier resort, a trial of the thermal 
the same efiects are attained, though not so cer-| springs of our country should be suggested,—the 











tainly, or to an equal extent. 

‘These processes, in another view, are useful, 
As much as they promote the circulation in the 
loaded and oppressed capillaries, do they also in- 
vigorate the powers of absorption,—by which effu- 
sions, and other extraneous matters are removed, 
and equally tend to preserve the temperature of 
the part, which is usually low, or ill developed. 
The practice was directed by me long before I 
saw Balfour’s book. 

As among the means supposed to afford relief 
to the topical affection, there is an operation enti- 
tled accupuncturation, from acus, a needle, and 
punctura, a puncture, which has been strongly 
advised in this and other analogous affections, It 
is an ancient and common expedient among the 
Chinese, and a century and a half ago was much 
employed on the continent of Europe, having, 
however, fallen into disuse, and again revived, 
particularly in France, ‘The operation consists in 
the introduction of one or more long, delicate 
needles by a rotary motion between the forefinger 
and thumb, through the integuments to a consi- 
derable depth, which are to remain fora longer | 
or shorter time, according to circumstances, The 
part most affected is to be selected for the appli- 
cation. 

[It seems to be admitted, that this operation is | 
only applicable to local muscular rheumatism, | 
and chiefly in the chronic state, of an acutely | 
painful character resembling neuralgia, such as 
sciatica, especially. Whatever may be its merits, 
which I do not rate highly, still more effectual, | 
undoubtedly, are donches, so called by the French. 
These consist of pouring water through tubes of 
different calibres, from a height of many feet on 
the affected part, of various temperatures, from as 
hot as can be borne down to a very low degree of 
cold. 

It remains to suggest the importance of early 
exercising the diseased parts, whether the articu- 
lations or muscles. ‘These, on the subsidence of 
inflammation, are left frequently in a state with- 
out motion, or in which it is very imperfectly per- 
formed. ‘The joints are inflexible from the extra- 
vasations within them, and the muscles from the 
same cause, depositions in their intercellular tex- 
ture, or by long disuse, become relaxed and 
wasted, and, as it were, paralytic. Rigidity of 
the ligaments of the articulations also takes place ; 
and where contraction of the limbs exists, this 
may become fixed, productive of permanent de- 
formity. Now, with a view to the prevention, 
or removal of this series of disasters, exercise, in 
conjunction with the other means proposed, should 
never be neglected. It may be painful at first— 
though, if there be no inflammation, this is not to 
be regarded. On each repetition it will be less, 
and soon no suffering experienced, Yet, should 
pain be decidedly increased by it, we may infer 
the continuance of inflammation, and an opposite 
course is to be adopted, or a state of rest, 

Every measure, however, which I have pro- 
posed for the cure of chronic rheumatism, though 








skilfully applied, will sometimes prove unavail- 


best of which are those of Virginia,—from which 
the most extraordinary advantage has, in man 
instances, been derived. My remarks, hitherto, 
have had reference to the varieties of the external 
form of the disease. Deeply interesting as are 
the affections of some of the internal organs, they 
are so similar in the management to those of gout, 
already disposed of, that 1 must be content to re- 
fer to what I have said under the latter head, with 
the single exception of the attacks of the heart, 
which, from their peculiar importance, claim a 
distinct consideration, and this they will receive 
when I come to the cardiac diseases. 

As rheumatism, in all its diversities, is singn- 
larly prone to relapses, to prevent these becomes 
a matter of consequence. Cold is the most ope- 
rative of the exciting causes, a protection against 
which should be secured by wearing adequate and 
appropriate clothing, such as flannel, over the 
body and extremities. Yet,owing to idiosyncracy 
of constitution, by the entire rejection of flannel, 
I have known several individuals much afflicted 
with the disease, and having the liveliest pre- 
disposition to it, perfectly cured. For the same 
end, the habitual use of the cold bath, where it 
agrees with the patient, is often effectual. The 
Yellow Springs, in the neighbourhood of this 
city, the water of which is mtensely cold, have 
justly acquired much repute in this case. 

Of diet I have only to observe, that though it 
should be more nutritious than in the acute dis- 
ease, it is still to be moderate in quantity and 
quality. No case admits of any freedom of indul- 
gence, either in eating or drinking, it having, on 
the contrary, invariably the effect of augmenting 
pain, and exasperating the disease generally. 
Cordial, and even stimulating condiments, such 
as Cayenne pepper, mustard, and horseradish, 
are, however, very grateful adjuncts to some kinds 
of food, and in weakness of the stomach become 
proper, ‘The two last articles, indeed, are thought 
to exert some remedial power over the disease 
itself, and I am inciined to believe zeally possess 
it, in certain atonic states, It is under alike cir- 
cumstances, that a small portion of wine or ardent 
spirits may be allowed, though usually they are 
very prejudicial. 

Finally, certain positions, exposed to a chilly, 
moist air, as along the seacoast, abound in rheu- 
matism, particularly of the heart, and which, once 
established, is uniformly difficult of cure, and, in 
many instances, utterly irremediable, except by a 
removal beyond its influence. He, indeed, who 
is prone to any of the forms of this disease, will 
act wisely in selecting for his permanent resi- 
dence, a climate dry, warm, and equable, 





REMARKS ON CROUP. By C. D. Metes, M. D, 
(Continued from page 398.) 

I think that the case of inflammatory croup, with 
tendency to plastic effusion, is one demanding the 
most prompt and resolute as well as the most 
judicious treatment. Considering the size of the 
tube of the larynx, which is barely sufficient for 
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the admission of the quantity of air requisite for 
ordinary respiration, we are bound, in treating its 
inflammations, to take such measures as may, if 
possible, obviate any tendency to encroachment 
on its calibre. A very thin coating of lymph 
which obstinately adheres to it, serves to produce 
an evident difficulty of breathing—evident not only 
by the wheezing sound that accompanies it, but 
still more so by the length of the inspiration, 
which becomes protracted by the aid of the acces- 

sory muscles of respiration. How much more is 
the difficulty enhanced by a thick coating of 
lymph! The fatigue occasioned by the efforts to 
breathe with the aid of these muscles, soon expends 
the energies of the constitution; and the expres- 
sion of the patient’s countenance, which becomes 
pale, with eyes very open and staring, but some- 
what sunken in the orbits, and a certain air of 
distress about the mouth and ale of the nostrils, 
indicate the most imminent peril, ‘The inflamma- 
tion, Which, in this case, may not occupy more 
than a couple of superficial inches, and which, 
were it seated upon the fauces, or cheeks, or sto- 
mach, would be of very little consequence, is 
here so fraught with danger and death, that it 
must be poh at once, if it can be. 

What is the most powerful remedy that we can 
apply for the cure of the inflammation? ‘The use 
of the lancet certainly offers us the most safe, 
sure, and easy remedy; but it is not merely to 
bleed the patient, that we ought to employ it—it 
is to be employed for the purpose of so far reducing 
the momentum of the blood in circulation, as to 
enable the inflamed vessels of the larynx to dis- 
gorge the blood with which they are injected into 
their collateral vessels, and which by injection | 
tends to the production of a plastic effusion, I! 
should never feel satisfied merely to reduce the 
momentum of the circulation sufficiently to bring 
it within moderate limits. I should always carry 
the bleeding so far as to make me feel assured, 
not only that the impetus would not again become 
great enough to maintain the high degree of inflam- 
matory injection already existing, “but that the 
whole of the secretions should be modified by the 
new rate of the circulation to be superinduced by 
the venesection. 1 should desire that, from the 
moment of the operation, the secretions of the 
larynx should begin to be thin and mucous, and to 
lose at once their plastic and albuminous, or fibri- 
nous character, which is the cause of their cohe- 
sion to the mucous surface. 

Hence the rule should be, where venesection 
is resorted to in croup, to carry it usque ad deli- 
quium. If this is done, and well done, a very 
sensible relief is immediately obtained by the re- 
moval of all the spasm of the larynx which accom- 
panies the inflammatory or plastic croup; and 
although the alleviation is not so striking as 
where a proper remedy is used in the merely 
spasmodic case of the malady, yet it is sufficiently 
so to afford encouragement and hope for the fur- 
ther application of remedies. 

I am not a little fearful of the effects of tartar 
emetic, given immediately after an efficient vene- 
section, In a young patient, Its relaxing power 
in some constitutions goes so far as to A sat a 











state of real collapse, which is full of danger for 
the patient, and which, 1 doubt not, does some- 
times prove fatal, in instances which might have 
a different issue upon the use of some less power- 
ful medicine. ‘The relaxation occasioned by a 
deliquium followed by the collapse resulting 
from the use of the antimonial emetic, is more 
than a very young constitution, not possessed of 
the greatest stamina, should be exposed to. On 
these accounts, I prefer the ipecacuanha, Ina 
child six or eight years old, | should order ten 
grains of ipecacuanha, mixed with a teaspoonful 
of syrup of squills, and a tablespoonful of water. 
The dose is to be repeated in every quarter of an 
hour, until a full vomiting takes place. 

The combination of squill and seneka, with 
tartar emetic, in the preparation so well known as 
Dr. Coxe’s hive syrup, is certainly a very good 
one, and there is less danger of inducing the anti- 
monial collapse by its use, than by that of the 
antimony alone. Nevertheless, as the ipeeacu- 
anha is capable of producing very full vomiting, 
with great nausea and most abundant discharges 
of fauceal mucus, I am inclined to look upon it 
as one of the drugs whose use is most clearly 
indicated for the occasion under review. [ 
may add, that I think I have never seen a person 
injured or made ill by the use of ipecacuanha, 
whereas the employment of the antimonial is 
not unfrequently followed by the most alarming 
illness. 

It is generally understood that the sympathy of 
the stomach with the fauces and throat is very 
active and sensible ; and that upon account of this 
sympathetic relation, some patients in croup are 
with difficulty made to vomit, very large doses of 
tartar emetic, of antimonial wine, &c., being occa- 
sionally administered, only with the effect of pro- 
ducing a dangerous colliquation of the bowels, 
which reduces the strength with the rapidity ocea- 
sioned by hemorrhage itself, 1 have witnessed 
this effect of very large doses of antimonials, 
They are effects very much to be deprecated ; and 
I have been accustomed, on this account, to make 
use of an emetic, which, so far as I can learn, is 
very little employed, but which, from its certainty 
and the speediness of its operation, ought to be 
more generally admitted to the list of available 
medicines for this particular case at least. I have 
been familiar with its effects for more than twenty 
years, and my confidence in them increases rather 
than diminishes by time, 

In a child of two years, a teaspoonful of alum, 
either reduced to powder in a mortar, or scraped 
from a lump with a penknife, may be mixed with 
a teaspoonful of honey, and given as one dose, to 
be repeated in ten or fifteen minutes if vomiting 
does not take place. I think that I have never 
given more than two doses without causing 
very full vomiting; but I have often given large 
quantities of antimony, of antimonial wine, and 
ipecacuanha, without succeeding in exciting the 
efforts of the stomach, What further good effect 
this emetic may be capable of producing by its 
astringency, over and above its emetic power, I 
leave others to decide, I shall make no further 
remarks upon it, than that I should be well pleased 
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if some of your readers would make trial of it 
upon proper occasion, 

The warm bath, if the child be covered with 
water to the throat, is a remedy of great efficacy 
in the management of croup. Jt should be among 
the first things ordered, the more especially as it 
may be used at the same time with the others 
above mentioned ; both the bleeding and the emetic 
may be administered while the patient is in the 
bath. If the water is of the temperature of from 
94° to 96°, it will produce a redness of the sur- 
face, by inviting to the superficial vessels abun- 
dant supplies of blood, which have a derivative 
operation or influence upon the disorders of the 
throat. 

The warm bath should be continued long 
enough to give a very decided determination of 
the circulation into the vessels of the skin, and it 
can be repeated several times, if the urgency of 
the symptoms point out the necessity for it, 


(To be continued.) 


Remarks upon Copeia. By Josern Carson, 
M. D., Professor of Materia Medica in the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. 


Several years have now elapsed since the dis- 
covery by Robiquet of this proximate principle in 
opium ; but it seems to have been regarded by the 
profession generally, rather as a subject of curi- 
osity, evincing the accuracy and minuteness to 
which chemical research has been carried, than 
as an agent capable of therapeutic application. 
In this country, at least, the article is compara- 
tively little known, its powers over the animal 
economy having been overlooked,—or it has been 
ranked with the host of new remedies, which 
have in succession presented their claims to noto- 
riety, but which, when tried, have been found not 
to possess the value that had been attributed to 
them. Repeated observation, however, of the 
effects of codeia by a few European practitioners, 
has tended to demonstrate that it is worthy of 
attention as a medicine adapted to particular 
conditions of disease, and perhaps solely calcu- 
lated to fulfil indications that otherwise might 
baffle the most skilful. Upon comparing the 
reports that have been made, it will be found that 
in each nearly the same properties have been 
attributed to it, and that these are among the most 
efficient with which a substance can be endowed. 
The individuals who have made it an object of 
experiment, are Messrs. Kunkel and Barbier, 
whose results were published in the Revue Medi- 
cale for the year 1833, and the Journal de Phar- 
macie for 1834, and republished in the 6th volume 
of the American Journal of Pharmacy. The sub- 
sequent experience of M. Barbier has confirmed 
him in the conclusions drawn from his first expe- 
riments; for in the last edition of his valuable 
Treatise upon the Materia Medica, just pub- 
lished, he has introduced it as an addition to the 
list of narcotics, leaving to pharmaceutic writers 
the question as respects the propriety of the name 
codeina, which he has bestowed upon it. We 
shall present to the readers of this journal a con- 
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densed account of the substance and its proper- 
ties, derived from the source above specified. 

Codeia is a whitish erystallizable substance, 
soluble in water, and alcohol, It is distinguished 
from morphia by its solubility in ether,.—from 
which also it differs in not being dissolved by the 
caustic alkalies, and in not decomposing the salts 
of the protoxide of iron. It combines with acids, 
and exists in opium, in combination with meconie 
acid. Nitric acid does not communicate to it a 
red colour, 

Codeia is administered in the dose of two 
grains. It can be made into pills by means of 
conserve of roses, or any other excipient, M, 
Barbier administers it generally in syrup, the 
strength of which is two grains to the ounce, 
This syrup may be employed to form other pre- 
parations. 

It appears, from the investigations of M. 
Barbier, that, in consequence of the high price of 
the substance, gross imposition was practised by 
apothecaries when it first came into notice in 
France, and that those who were induced to try 
its remedial effects, were disappointed from this 
circumstance, the acetate and muriate of morphia 
having been substituted for it. The taste is 
bitter and disagreeable; it produces no immediate 
effect when taken into the stomach, sometimes, 
perhaps, a sensation of warmth. It does not 
affect digestion, or disturb the appetite, and does 
not, like opium, produce constipation. M. Bar- 
bier is of opinion that the power of codeia is 
especially directed to the plexus of ganglionic 
nerves, and that it also produces a modification of 
the condition of the cerebral hemispheres, essen- 
tially different, however, from that occasioned by 
morphia. 

As regards the kind of action that codeia pro- 
duces in the ganglionic plexus, or the character 
of the change effected in the centres of inuer- 
vation, we possess little knowledge. These 
are points to be settled when pathology shall 
have enlightened physiology upon the part they 
play in health and disease; but, at the same 
time, it cannot be denied that this nervous appa- 
ratus is of vital importance, that its force is liable 
to variation from depression or augmentation, 
that disturbance of its operation occurs, and that 
particular diseased conditions result, over which 
codeia may have a salutary control ; reproducing 
the normal state, and with the removal of the 
perturbatory influence, dissipating the attendant 


symptoms, at times distressing, if not alarming, | 


The conditions referred to, are manifested by 
weight and oppression below the sternum, vague 
and diffuse pain in the epigastrium, extending to 
the sides and back, palpitation of the heart, diffi- 
culty of respiration, dry cough, spasms of the 
diaphragm, pulsation of the abdomen, and even 
vomiting, without loss of appetite, or deranged 
digestion; if still more violent, the face becomes 
pale and its expression anxious, the pulse is irre- 
gular, chilliness and profuse perspiration rapidly 
succeed each other, and the various moral emo- 
tions are awakened, as grief, terror, &c. Now, 
although there is no uniformity in all these 
symptoms, yet, in order to explain them, it is 
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necessary to regard them as emanating from a 
certain morbid condition of the epigastric plexus, 
and floating through the irradiations of the plexus 
which embrace the thoracie and abdominal viscera, 
without appertaining to any particular organ ; 
hence nosology has neither rank or name for the 
affection. Codeia, if not a specific in this case, 
is of positive value. ‘That it exerts influence 
especially upon the ganglionic system of nerves, 
is further strengthened by the anomalous symp- 
toms to which it sometimes gives rise in indivi- 
duals of great nervous susceptibility, as pain in the 
chest and belly, nausea and vomiting, and threat- 
ened syncope; these are nevertheless exceptions. 

As respects its influence upon the cerebral 
hemispheres, there is but a single analogy 
between it and morphia, and this is that they both 
produce sleep; the sleep, however, is dissimilar, 
that from morphia is heavy, disturbed by reveries, 
with puffiness of the features, falling of the eye- 
lids, and dull, inexpressive appearance of the 
eyes ; when roused from such sleep, there is con- 
fusion of thought and stupidity. But, on the 
contrary, after the exhibition of codeia, the sleep 
is light and refreshing, the individual is readily 
roused, the eyes are animated and brilliant, the 


lids are under control, the features are calm, and 


can be readily excited. Morphia tends to produce 
sanguine congestion in the vessels of the cerebrum, 
which is not the case with codeia; in fact, the 
mode of operation is so unlike that from outward 
appearances, that M. Barbier states he is con- 
fident he can determine which of the two sub- 
stances has been taken. 

It does net appear that any power is possessed 
by it over the spinal marrow. 

The therapeutic application of codeia, where 
reasons exist to prevent the exhibition of opium 
or morphia in diseases of the brain, may be learnt 
from the following case, reported by M. Barbier. 

A young man, in the Hotel Dieu of Amiens, 
Jabored under a marked affection of the head, he 
lost entirely the power to sleep. For six weeks 
he passed the nights in unconquerable insomno- 
lency. Opium, and the salts of morphia, only 
caused frightful reveries and painful drowsiness, 


With the recommendation proceeding from the 
source above cited, it appears to us that practi- 
tioners should not delay the trial of a remedial 
agent which holds out so much promise of advan- 
tage. Cases constantly are presenting themselves 
in every way fitted for experimental exhibition, 
the result of which should be carefully noted and 
recorded. With this view it is that the present 
notice has been penned. 

The article is manufactured by Mr. Rosengar- 
ten, an enterprising and accomplished chemist of 
Philadelphia, The muriate has also been pre- 
pared by him, 











CLINICAL LECTURE. 


PHILADELPHIA HOSPITAL. 
ENTROPIUM—PHYMoOsIS, &c. 
Saturday, December 8th.—Dr. Gipson com- 
menced: Gentlemen, the first case which I shall 
present to you, to-day, is the one of entropium, 











upon which you saw me operate two weeks since. 


This troublesome affection is caused by an inver- 
sion of the lid—generally the upper one—by 


which the eyelashes sweep the cornea, annoying 
the patient incessantly, and producing a good 
deal of pain and inflammation. Both patients and 








but no sleep. The syrup of codeia procured for | 


him, the first day it was administered, five hours 
of calm refreshing rest. 

The same advantages are secured by endermic 
application as from morphia. 


If further evidence be required, the testimony of | 
tion which you may remember that 1 performed 


Dr. Miranda, of Havana, may be adduced, to show 
that codeia has a degree of efficiency not pos- 
sessed by other remedies. He has announced the 
cure of eleven cases of an affection, which has 
been denominated by him gastritis, some of which 
had resisted long medication by different means. 
The medicine was exhihited for a month or more, 
and the quantity of syrup taken in the twenty-four 
hours did not exceed six drachms.* 





* The following is the formula for the syrup of codeia:— 
K.—Codeia, gr. XXiv. 
Distilled water, Ziv. 
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White sugar, 3 
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Reduce the codeia to an impalpable powder ; triturate it) 
with a third of the water, allow it tw settle and decant, Act ' cold situation, and preserve it by the ordinary means. 


surgeons commit a great mistake when they anti- 
cipate relief from pulling out the hairs; these are 
speedily reproduced, and, from being now stumpy 
and irregular, are a more constant source of irri- 
tation than ever. Bear, then, in mind that the 
cilia are not to be meddled with, There are 
several operations for this disease. One is, re- 
moving with the forceps and a pair of curved 
scissors, an oval piece of the integument of the 
eyelid, near to the tarsus; the edges of the 
wound are then to be united with a fine suture. 
Another is, removing the whole of the tarsus, and, 


| along with it, the cilia; care being taken not to 


interfere with the puncta lachrymalia. The re- 
moval of the tarsus is generally sufficient to re- 
store the lid to its natural position. This method, 
however, as well as that of partial removal of the 
tarsus, is often followed by an unpleasant condi- 
tion of things, for the gutter for the tears having 
been destroyed, they run constantly over the 


| cheeks, keeping up incessant epiphora. When 


the case is a recent one, and not very severe, | 
prefer the first operation,—the removal of an oval 
portion of superfluous skin,—and it is the opera- 


on this man. You observe the considerable 
amendment which has already taken place. The 
contraction of the cicatrix has had the effect of 
shortening the lid, and, I think, that in a little 
while a complete cure will be effected. Should 
my anticipations, however, not be realized, I shall 
then perform another simple operation. I[ shall 





upon the residuum with another third of the water, and then 
again with the remainder. Reunite the whole in a small 
matrass, covering the opening with a piece of moistencd 
yvarchment, pierced with a pin-hole. Heat in a salt-water 
Bath until the codeia has entirely disappeared, remove the 
matrass from the fire to add the sugar, cover the opening 
anew, agitate it, plunge it again into the bath, and allow it 
to remain until the sugar is completely dissolved. Filterin a 


























touch the lid, externally, with a red-hot iron wire. 
You see this child on the table; its great toe is 
turned downwards and outwards to such an ex- 
tent as to prevent, in a great measure, the use of 
its foot, and, consequently, to impede its walking. 
This contraction of the toe is permanent, and is 
the result of a burn; not an unfrequent occurrence 
in injuries of this description about the joints. 
The only remedy for this is amputation of the toe, 
and this I shall probably perform at our next 
meeting. I might cut through the cicatrix, and 
restore the toe to its right line, but, most proba- 
bly, on the healing of the wound, contraction to 
the same extent would again take place, besides 
the risk of tetanus the patient would run from the 
division of nerves and tendons. I show you this 
case as illustrative of the operation by the cautery, 





and as elucidative of the principle on which it’ 


acts. The tendency to contraction in the cicatrix 
of a bone is very great, and by running a red-hot 
iron wire along the lid for some distance, I shall 
produce a similar state of things to that which 
you see in this boy. 

I will now show the operation for phymosis. 
This condition of parts is the result either of ori- 
ginal conformation, or of disease—inflammation 
in syphilis, or gonorrhea. You are to remember 





that, so long as any inflammation exists, you are. 
not to attempt an operation for its relief, for it! 
will be followed by severer inflammation, ending, 


possibly, in mortification, and the patient may 
lose his penis, and indeed his life. 
sometimes congenital. 
puce is, in some cases, not larger than a hair, and 


Phymosis is 
The opening in the pre-| 


is productive of great inconvenience to the pa-| 


tient. In any attempt to pass the urine it collects 
between the prepuce and the glans, and forms a 
pouch, and the water slowly distils through the 


small aperture; so slowly indeed, that the blad-, 


der frequently again fills before this bag is fully 


evacuated. The remedy is to slit up the prepuce, | 
provided no considerable pouch exists. Concern-, 


ing this operation, you may ask two questions. 
One is, where the cut is to be made? and the 
other, whether the loose edges of the flaps of the 
prepuce will eventually be rounded off, or whether 


they will not, in future, prove a source of incon-| 


venience ? In answer to the first question, as to 
the proper spot for the incision, J prefer directly 
in front, as I invariably find that the flaps con-| 
tract, and fall into the line behind the corona, and | 
give no further trouble. I shall slit up the pre-| 
puce. The prepuce, you are aware, is composed 
of two folds of skin, which surrounds the glans) 
penis, much in the way that a common double 
night-cap does the head. Now both folds of. 
membrane are seldom divided at a single stroke 
of the knife, but require two separate incisions, | 
the inner membrane frequently rolling over the, 
knife, and escaping it the first time. After divi-| 
sion, the two membranes are to be tacked together 
with a stitch of the interrupted suture. 

I shal] now proceed to operate. I find, upon’ 
making the cut, that the inflammation which has_ 
produced the phymosis has been so great as to) 
cause the complete adhesion of the two folds. 
This is not a common occurrence. In this case, 
46 





‘clenched, and his features rigid. 
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the suture becomes unnecessary; disease has 
already anticipated us, 

Here is another case of phymosis, You see 
the glans pressing out a little way; but during 
erection it must be forced back. In this instance 
I expect to find a more natural condition of parts, 
and meet with the double membrane. [Dr. Gib- 
Son now operated.] It has turned out as I anti- 
cipated. Here are the two folds, and I shall tack 
these together with the uninterrupted suture to 
produce adhesion, You observe, on my doing 
so, how much more natural and better their ap- 
pearance becomes, It has happened very well 
that you have had an opportunity of witnessing 
both varieties of this operation. 

Here is a man I showed you sometime since, 
with an elongated prepuce. He then refused to 
have any operation performed, as the impediment 
would, he thought, prove a safeguard to him, or 
a clog as he termed it. Seeing how well, how- 
ever, the operation succeeded on the man I cir- 
cumcised three weeks ago, he has changed his 
views, and, perhaps, his principles, and is anxious 
for me to do unto him likewise. The operation 
I shall perform will be that of circumcision. You 
see | go cautiously to work, otherwise I might 
slice off a piece of the glans, and my object is to 
preserve the little he has left. Now, having re- 
moved this piece of foreskin, I shall bring the 
edges together, and tack them with the interrupted 
suture, otherwise ulceration, to some _ extent, 
might oceur. 1 find, in the portion of prepuce 
removed, the same induration as in the former 
case; the cellular tissue is destroyed, and the 
structure of the part materially changed. 

You observe with what remarkable fortitude 
this man has borne the operation, which is a 
pretty painful one. {I would much rather a pa- 
tient should ery out than restrain, In this manner, 
his feelings. The chances of a fortunate issue 
are much greater, Bad consequences frequently 
result from a determination on the part of the pa- 
tient to behave manfully. When I have a capi- 
tal operation to perform, I generally advise the 
patient, beforehand, not to suppress his sufferings, 
but, on the contrary, to give full scope to them. 
The French surgeons understand this, Some 
patients do not require this advice, for they begin 
to cry out the moment the knife touches them, 
and, very frequently, long before, and they gene- 
rally fare the better for it. 

When Chief Justice M was operated on, 
some years ago, by the late Dr. Physick, 1 no- 
ticed, the moment before the operation, his teeth 
I whispered to 
him to make no effort to restrain his feelings 
during the operation, and assigned my reason. 
He thanked me, and complied by giving vent to 
his feelings, through the medium of sighs and 
groans, and suffered less, as he afterwards told 
me, than he otherwise would have done. 

(Dr. Gizson now made some remarks on frac- 
tured clavicle, exhibited Desault’s apparatus, 





and called on several members of the class 
to repeat the application; which was done with 


much exactness and neatness by several gentle- 
men. The substance of the remarks were the 
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same as those reported at p. 53. He particu- 
larly inculeated the importance of attending to 
Desault’s principles, which, he was sure, were 
mechanically correct, and could not be contro- 
verted—said it was immaterial what apparatus was 
used, provided the indications were fulfilled, and 
warned the class that he should be strict in his 
examinations on the subject. } 
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PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 

List of Cases treated in the Surgical Wards of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, and discharged between 
November 28th and December 12th, Dr, 'T. 
Harris, Attending Surgeon. 


[Reported by Henry H. Situ, M.D, Resident Surgeon. } 


A cAseE of contusion and lacerated wound of the | 


foot, from a rail-road accident, was admitted Sep- 
tember 6th. Sloughing took place, followed by 
a large and ill-conditioned sore: treated by rest, 
&c., and discharged cured, December 8th, ninety- 
three days after admission, 

A case of fractured clavicle, near the humeral 
end, was admitted Octoher 28th; dressed with 
the clavicle apparatus. ‘The patient was after- 
wards attacked with rheumatism, treated accord- 
ingly, and discharged December 10th. 

A case of simple fracture of the tibia, (about 
two inches above the ankle,) and of the upper 
third of the fibula, in an old drunkard, was ad- 
mitted November 26th. The limb was placed 
in a fracture box, securely fastened to the bed, 
and Jaudanum, a blister, and stimulants, exhibited 
to meet symptoms of mania-a-potu, which ap- 
peared three hours after the man’s entrance. He 
died November 29th, three days after admission. 

A case of compound fracture of the leg, com- 
plicated with a compound dislocation of the ankle, 
in aman sixty-six years of age, caused by several 
cars passing over the limb, was admitted October 
22d. The limb was amputated four hours after 
his entrance. ‘The stump healed in forty days, 
but was afterwards attacked by erysipelas; 
treated accordingly, and the patient discharged 
December 10th. 

A case of simple fracture of both bones of the 
leg, caused by a fall, was admitted September 
14th. The man was of a bad constitution, was 
attacked with mania-a-potu shortly after entering 
the hospital, and, by his violent exertions, forced 
the bones through the integuments. A large 
slough afterwards occurred, and the limb was 
amputated below the knee, ten days after the 
man’s admission, The stump afterwards sloughed, 
and the patient was not discharged until De- 
cember 10th, eighty-seven days after the accident, 
and seventy-seven after the amputation, 

A case of compound fracture of the condyles of 
the femur, Gaperter at length in number 24,) was 
admitted October 2d, the limb amputated, and the 


man discharged cured, December 12th, thirty-five 
days after the operation. 
A case of a severe lacerated wound of both 


tober 17th, and discharged cured, December 10th. 
Reported at length in this number. 

A case of severe contusion of the hip and back, 
caused by a fall from the fourth story of a house, 
was admitted December 10th ; treated by frictions 
and rest. Discharged at his own request, De- 
cember 12th, two days after his entrance, 





Case of Amputation of both Thumbs by machinery, the 
tendon of the Flexor Longus Pollicis being drawn 
off as high up as its altachment to the muscle. 
William H—, aged 22 years, while engaged 

in casting a band off a drum in a factory, had his 
thumbs entangled in it, and both taken off. The 
divided vessels were secured, and the wound 
dressed by a surgeon in the neighborhood, and he 
was afterwards sent to this hospital. 

He was admitted October 17th, with a lacerated 
wound at the metacarpal joint of each thumb—the 
bones were broken above the joint, and the rest 
of the hand was uninjured. He brought with 
him the thumb of the left hand, to which the 
tendon of the fiexor longus pollicis was attached ; 
the tendon was of full length, and had shreds of 
the muscle adherent to it. The wounds were 
drawn together with adhesive strips; dry lint ap- 
plied over this, and the hands loosely bandaged 
on splints extending from beyond the fingers to 
the elbow. ‘The patient was placed in bed; the 
limb elevated, and lead water kept constantly ap- 
plied by means of a syphon: an opiate. 

The dressings and applications were continued 
till October 23d; upon removing them, but little 
inflammation was found, and the wounds had not 
united : simple dressings. 

25th.—W ounds suppurating; slight slough of 
cellular substance on the right thumb ; left suppu- 
rating ; no pain in the arm, and no appearance of 
a sinus in the course of the tendon. Adhesive 
straps removed; wounds poulticed, splints con- 
tinued. 

This dressing was continued until October 28th, 
when the left thumb presented the appearance of 
a healthy ulcer, and was treated accordingly. The 
sloughing of the right thumb continued until No- 
vember 2d, and was dressed with the fermenting 
poultice, The sloughs separating, a simple 
poultice was applied, and the patient allowed to 
walk about. 

Nov. 7th.—Right thumb granulating and closing 
up rapidly; the left nearly well; dressed only 
with cerate, confined by a strip; all the motions 
of the left hand are perfect, even to the stump ; 
splint continued to the right; general health perfect. 

16th.—Left thumb healed to the size of a six- 
pence; a small piece of bone removed from the 
right, which is also healing rapidly ; dressed with 
mucilage. 

20h. —Left thumb entirely well; the other has 
a small ulcer still on it; motions in right hand 
perfectly good. 

December 6th.—Patient entirely well; motion 
in the remaining joint of each thumb; feels no- 
thing wrong in the left arm; motion of all his 
joints perfect. This patient was not discharged 
until the 10th, owing to circumstances not con- 





thumbs, caused by machinery, was admitted Oc- 


nected with his case, The time occupied in the 
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treatment was fifty days, and he at no time had a 
bad symptom. 








DOMESTIC SUMMARY. — 


Dr. Cuarves Bett Gipson has been appointed 
one of the Accoucheurs to the Philadelphia 
Hospital. 





Dr. Tuomas Smiru, of Darlington District, 
has been elected Lieutenant Governor of the State 
of South Carolina, 





In the Southern Medical and Surgical Journal 
for November, Dr. R, D. Arnoup reports an in- 
teresting case of Rupture of the Rectum and pro- 
trusion of the Intestines through it, and their ex- 
pulsion externally per anum, which occurred in 
the practice of Dr. G. C. Habersham. During 
life, the whole small intestine and a portion of 
the colon had protruded from the anus. Dissee- 
tion revealed the extraordinary fact of a rupture 
of the rectum wpon its anterior portion, five inches 
above the anus, through which aperture the intes- 
tines had passed: there was no rupture of the 
sphincter ani, 





We have received and read with pleasure a 
well-written and sound discourse on the 7'rue Value 
of Experience in Medicine—an introductory lecture 
by Prof. H. Mituer, of the Louisville Medical 
Institute. 


Reduction of a Dislocated Shoulder of seventy-two 
days’ standing.—The Boston Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal for November 28th, contains an account 
of a successful operation for a luxation of the 
humerus downwards, of seventy-two days’ stand- 
ing, by Dr. Flint, of Northampton. The head of 
the bone was closely adherent to the side, so 
closely that it was impossible to carry out the 
arm, for the shortest distance, without exquisite 
pain. The motions of the arm were very much 
embarrassed, and the use of the fingers and hand 
almost entirely lost. Failing in effecting the re- 
duction by the usual means, * it occurred to Dr. 
Flint, that nature had probably filled up the socket, 
and that the cavity might be cleared for receiving 
the bene, by brisk rotation after the requisite ex- 
tension was made.’’ Under this process the 
reduction was accomplished at a moment of com- 
plete syncope. But little inflammation followed, 
and in six months the use of the arm was nearly 
regained. 





Works announced. —A new edition of Dr. 
Forbe’s translation of Laennec on the Chest, with 
Andral’s Notes, and Remarks on Cerebral Aus- 
cultation, by J. D. Fisher, of Boston.—A transla- 
tion of Billard’s Treatise on Infantile Diseases, by 
Dr. James Stewart, of New York.—A Treatise 
on the Theory and Practice of Medicine, by Jo- 
seph A. Gallup, M. D., formerly professor of that 
branch in the Castleton Medical School. 





Medical Prize.—The Medical Society of Au- 
gusta, Ga., offer a Prize of Firry Dovars, or its 
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equivalent, to be designated by the successful 
competitor, for the best approved original Essay 
on the use and abuse of Calomel, as a therapeutic 
agent, 

The following are the arrangements adopted by 
the society : 

1. The essay shall not exceed 40 octavo pages, 

2. Essays, intended for the competition, are to 
be directed, free of expense, ‘*'I’o the Secretary of 
the Medical Society of Augusta, Ga.,’? and must 
be in his possession by the Ist day of May, 1839. 
Kach essay must be endorsed with a motto, which 
must be also on an accompanying sealed letter, 
containing the name and address of the writer, 

3. The Medical Society will, as a body, pro- 
ceed to the reading and inspection of all the essays 
received by the Secretary, as soon as practicable 
after the Ist day of May, 1839, and will determine, 
by the vote of the majority, on the successful 
essay. After such decision, the letter bearing the 
corresponding motto, will be opened, and the 
essay published under the name of the author, 
in the Southern Medical and Surgical Journal. 

4. Should none of the essays be judged worthy 
of the prize proposed, they will remain in the 
hands of the secretary, subject to the order of 
their authors, for three months, the names remain- 
ing under seal; after which, if not otherwise 
directed, they will be considered the property of 
the Society. 











Extirpation of the Parotid Gland. By N. R. 
Smiru, M. D.—August 21, 1835, my friend, Dr. 
T. E. Bond, sen., requested me to examine a 
tumour on the face of Miss Bryan, the daughter 
of Charles Bryan, of Baltimore county. It was 
located between the left ear and the angle of the 
jaw, in the precise situation of the parotid gland, 
It presented an abrupt eminence, something in 
form like a pointed phlegmon—its base not broad. 
The tumour was hard, occasionally affected with 
lancinating pains, and tender to the touch, It very 
much disfigured the patient, and was stated to 
be increasing in a degree which caused much 
anxiety. 

Both myself and Dr. Bond were inclined to 
regard the tumour as one which bad originated in 
alymphatic ganglion lying on the parotid, although 
we could not well define its base and extent in the 
direction of the zygomatic fossa, ‘The history of 
the case, in our view, justified an operation for the 
removal of the part diseased, and I accordingly 
undertook it. 

In the presence of several of my pupils, August 
25, 1836, | commenced the operation by making 
a vertical incision from the zygoma to the angle 
of the jaw; and, deepening it, laid bare the exter- 
nal aspect of the tumour. On endeavouring to 
define its lateral limits with the knife, 1 soon dis- 
covered that I had to deal with the entire parotid, 
and proceeded accordingly. The disease affect- 
ing the organ had, in regard to consistence and 
form, distinguished itself from the surrounding 
parts, {twas much more globular than the healthy 
glaud—had a more distinct envelope of cellular 
tissue, and had receded in a degree from its con- 
fined situation, Penetrating the posterior part of 
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the tumour near its surface, I soon traced out the 
facial nerve (portio dura) and separated it from 
the tumour to a considerable extent. I then 
doubted whether to attempt to disengage the 
tumour from beneath the nerve, or to divide the 
latter. Anticipating great embarrassment in the 
execution of the first plan, and fearing that serious 
irritation would be necessarily inflicted upon the 
nerve, 1 at once divided it. Paralysis of the 
muscles of the face on that side instantly resulted. 

I then cautiously proceeded with the dissection | 
of the tumour. Penetrating between its diseased | 
lobules on every side were occasional bands of | 
cellular tissue. These I divided with great cau- 
tion, as I expected to find some of them involving | 
the branches of the external carotid, which ema- | 
nate from the parotid. Thrusting the index of | 
my left hand beneath the tumour, 1 made them | 
successively turn overits extremity; and carefully 
feeling for pulsation, I effected their division, 
sometimes with the knife, but more generally | 
with a very narrow probe-pointed bistoury. When 
I felt pulsation 1 endeavoured to effect the lacera- 
tion of the band with the finger, or the handle of | 
a scalpel. ‘Thus I proceeded till I had insulated | 
the tumour with the exception of a single band 
attaching che upper and posterior part of the dis- 
eased mass to the deep temporal region. Occa- 
sionally there had sprung a small artery, but not | 
furnishing sufficient blood to embarrass the opera- | 
tion. I now divided the last band which attached | 
the tumour, and a single artery sprung with con-| 
siderable impetuosity. This ‘I secured without | 
difficulty with the tenaculum. Had I felt any) 
considerable pulsation in it, I should have included | 
the whole band ina ligature before effecting its 
separation. 
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cavity from which it had been taken, ‘This ex- 
tended quite to the styloid process, and the mus- 
cles arising from that point were seen with perfect 
distinctness, Nota vestige of any thing present- 
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seen in the space usually occupied by it. Pro- 
bably, however, that small process of the gland 
which extends forward on the cheek, termed 
socia parotidis, was left; but in the incision along 
the anterior border of the tumour I did not distin- 
guish it or the duct of Steno. The tumour is in 
my possession, and is of the size of a very large 
hickory nut. 

The patient bore the operation with much forti- 
tude. The wound was dressed lightly with lint} 
and bandage. Inflammation to some extent arose, 


ration resulted. A common cataplasm was ap- | 
plied; and, on the occurrence of suppuration, the 
unpleasant symptoms abated, Cicatrization was 


ceased, The face, however, remained paralysed ; 
and the eye suffered in some degree from the 
inability of the patient to close it. I saw this 
young lady some months after her recovery ; and, 
at that time, the cicatrix remained healthy, and 
the paralysis of the face had decidedly diminished. 

The extirpation of the gland in this case I 
accomplished with much greater ease than I had 





SUMMARY. 


The tumour being now removed, I explored the | 


ing the appearance of the “parotid gland could be | 


and some embarrassment of deglutition and respi- | 


effected in a few days, and all morbid sufierance | 
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expected. ‘The smail amount of hemorrhage 


‘cannot fail to strike the reader with some surprise, 


Jt is to be accounted for, in my opinion, by pre- 

suming the obliteration of many of the vessels by 
the enlargement and morbid hardness of the 
glands; also by its displacement, in consequence 
of w hich traction was made on the vessels issuing 
from it, 

This case furnishes facts which will aid to 
reconcile the opinions of anatomists and surgeons 
relative to the feasibility of the extirpation of this 
igland. The former, even at the present day, ob- 
serving the extreme difficulty of dissecting the 
healthy gland, often declare its removal impossi- 
ble. Surgeons, however, report numerous cases 
in which the operation has been unquestionably 
performed. I have seen the operation performed 
with success by Professor M’Clellan, of Philadel- 
phia; and in that case also the hemorrhage was 
trifling, and from but a single vessel. The gland 
has also been removed by the late Professor 
Davidge of this city—by the late Professor N. 


|Smith—by Professor Dudley, and, I believe, by 


'several others in this country, as well as by nu- 
merous surgeons abroad, 

The feasibility of the operation in these cases 
is, in my opinion, to be explained by the facts 
furnished in the above instance. The tumour in 
its crowth had assumed a harder consistence than 
natural, without having imparted disease to the 
surrounding parts. It was therefore better defined 
‘than the healthy organ. It had also become 
| Spheroidal; and, from its size and hardness, had 
necessarily receded from its confined situation. 
|Its extirpation was therefore undoubtedly far 
easier than would be that of a healthy gland; and, 
because of the obliteration of the vessels from 
‘causes named above, attended with far less 
hemorrhage.—imer, Jour, Med. Sciences, 
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On the Late Prevalence of Variola in Pi a 
and in Paris.—Our metropolitan readers are no 
doubt well aware that, during the last six or seven 
months, there has been an unusual prevalence of 
the variolous contagion in and around London; 
and the same has been found to be the case, we 
believe, in numerous districts of the country. 

From a short article in a recent number of one 

of the French medical journals, it seems that 
| smnall- -pox has existed to a very considerable ex- 
‘tent in Paris also for some months past. 

In almost every hospital numerous cases were 
observed ; and in some of the districts or arron- 
_dissements of the metropolis, it appears to have 
been unusually fatal:—in one alone there were 
twenty-three deaths in the course of a month. 

The disease was not confined to any particular 
age: but old people certainly were very rarely 
affected with the contagion. 

Many of the patients had either been vac- 
cinated, or had passed through the small-pox 
(we suppose from inoculation.) 

In not a few instances was the disease of a 
confluent character; and some cases proved very 
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rapidly fatal from the affection of the throat and| Vallet’s new Ferruginous Pills. —A report was 
chest, made by Soubeiran to the Royal Academy of 


‘The precursory symptoms were very generally Medicine on a new preparation of iron, having for 
severe pains in the limbs, alternations of chills its base a carbonate of the protoxide. M. Vallet 
and flushings of heat, intense headache, and proposes to make a stable and constant prepara- 
irritability of the stomach. tion from this salt, heretofore remarkably unstable, 

The epigastric pain, however, so much insisted | from the speedy oxygenation of the carbonate. 
upon by Sydenham as one of the most pathogno-| Various attempts have been made by pharmaciens 
monic premonitory signs of variola, was very | to prevent this, but hitherto without success. M. 
frequently absent, Vallet dissolves the sulphate of iron and carbonate 

The eruption usually made its appearance on | of soda in a solution of sugar, and washes the 
the second or third day; often it did not cease | precipitate with the same in a linen bag, impreg- 
at this period, but continued with much severity, | nated with syrup; he then drains the carbonate of 
and became now complicated with a most trou-| iron obtained, and mixes it with the honey, evapo- 
blesome angina, ‘The inflammation of the throat, | rating by means of a salt water bath to the proper 
and the congestion of the lungs, were certainly | consistence, Thus, in the operation, the preserva- 
the most troublesome and dangerous symptoms; | tive sugary substance is always in contact with 
and hence when these were at their aemé, the|the ferruginous salt. The practice has been 
risk was the greatest. crowned with complete success; the carbonate 

In all the fortunate, though severe, cases, the | underwent all the unfavourable changes of long 
pustules filled well, the face was enormously | manipulation, and yet it was found in the product 
swollen, the fever was high, but the respiration, | in the same state as at the moment of formation. 
however uneasy, was not seriously distressed. | Each pill contains 1.3 grains of carbonate of iron, 
On the other hand, in the fatal cases, the pus-| or 0.3 grains of protoxide: ten pills represent 
tules remained low and imperfectly distended, | thirteen grains of carbonate, or eight grains of 
the swelling of the features was often not great; | protoxide. ‘The following advantages are stated 
but the breathing was much quickened from the | to be possessed by the formula—1l. The advantage 
beginning, and became more and more difficult, | of administering the medicine in constant doses, 
as the disease advanced, without fear of its changing in the course of use, 

A few cases proved very troublesome after the | 2. The form prevents the disgust produced by the 
dessiccation of the pustules had taken place, in| acerb taste of salts of iron, especially because the 
consequence of the numerous boils and circum- | excipient is very soluble, and secures the action 
scribed abscesses making their appearance on| 





| of the medicinal base, 
different parts of the limbs and body. | In seven chlorotic patients, aged from fourteen 


With respect to the treatment which was found | © twenty-five, presenting all the characteristics of 
the disease, the medicine was tried. The youngest 


to be most useful in this epidemic of variola, the 

cautious employment of blood-letting in the very | had not menstruated; in the others the menstrual 
early stage of the disease, was certainly benefi- | Secretion was irregular or deficient, The dose 
cial, It seemed to facilitate the eruption of the | WS carried to ten pills daily. They were always 
pustules, and also to promote their maturation, taken easily by the patients, The digestive fune- 


T ss : : | tions became improved during their use; and the 
he use of the lancet, however, in variola, | 


| > . . 

: developement of gas accompanying the use of the 
always requires much discretion, as we must) g). ay Ags 

: - filings, or subearbonate, never occurred. 
never forget what expenaiture, so to speak, ol 7). tet So Pe 
.s , ORR , ‘The courses were restored in five of these 
vital energy nature has to undergo in the subse- sip» beset : 

A 3 \ _ | patients—they had not yet been established in the 
quent stages of the disease. When we are at . . 


: tay one of fourteen years, and did not return in the 
all doubtful as to its employment, it is better to. bak J 
trust to the administration of emetics and nau-| °° 4° iad bled. . 
a wee er ~, | * From one hundred to three hundred pills were 


saad be pleat wi Tee nisanwcar tied Py the iia = | administered to our patients, in from twelve days 
7 me = ‘| to a month, and were sufficient to produce an im- 
When the eruption has fairly taken place, and provement or cure, as we have reported. 
provided there are no unpleasant local complica- | ‘It is as well to remark here, that the most 
tions present, the best therapeutic rule is /aisser | protracted treatment did uot require more than 
faire la Nature. ithree hundred pills, or a little more than three 
The most critical period or stage of the dis-| drachms of carbonate of iron, which furnished an 
ease is that of the suppuration of the pustules: evident proof of the good state of the iron in the 
the danger arising either from a deficiency of | pills,—since we are forced to administer much 
vital energy, or from a feverish excitement, often | larger doses of other ferruginous preparations, 
connected with some local mischief in the throat,) ‘It results from our experience that the new 
lungs, &c. of the system, Certainly one of the | preparation can be administered easily in the dose 
most useful of remedies in this stage of variola|of ten pills daily; that this dose, which can be 
is the application of blisters to the lower extre- | exceeded, suffices to produce the modification of 
mities, either to the thighs or to the legs. The | the blood and of the economy which is desirable 
exhibition of gentle aperients, with mild vege-| in chlorosis; that, so far from deranging the diges- 
table tonics, is generally useful towards the close | tion, this preparation facilitates it, acts favourably 
of the disease.—Med. Chir, Rev., from Bulletin | upon menstruation, and the results which it affords 
Gen, de Therapeutique, penile to be more readily obtained than from 
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the greater number of other ferruginous prepara- 
tions,” 

Before concluding, we think it necessary to 
report two observations made by M. Vallet, since 
presenting his memoir, which are interesting in 
the medical history of chlorosis: 

‘©M. Vallet has found a little iron in the urine 
of females in health. He has found a much 
greater proportion in the urine of a female labour- 
ing under chlorosis, before any treatment; but 
when the patient had made use of the pills of 
iron, and when the progress of the disease towards 
cure had been established, he observed that the 
iron was diminished in the urine, without the 

roportion having returned to the natural state. 
If new analyses should confirm the first observa- 
tion, they would show that, in proportion as the 
blood becomes impoverished, one of its essential 
elements, iron, is eliminated by the urinary pas- 
sages. 

“The second observation refers to the passage 
of iron into the milk. M. Vallet, who did not 
find iron in the milk of women in health, has ob- | 
served it in appreciable proportion, and by the 
same chemical means, in the milk of a woman 
placed under treatment with carbonate of iron. 
This fact may be of some importance in the treat- 
ment of infants at the breast; it is still a single | 
one, and calls for new trials; yet we can assure 
the Academy, that MM. Henry and Chevallier 
have given the ferruginous preparation to she- 
asses, and have ascertained that the iron passed 
into the milk.” 

To conclude: chemico-pharmaceutic observa- 
tion is favourable to the new preparation of M., 
Vallet, presented to the Academy; and medical 
observations, although as yet few, also promise 
happy results, —.2m, Journ. of Phar., Oct., 1838. 


Treatment of Spermatorrhva,—Case 1. A young 
man, #t. twenty-three, suffered both bodily and 
mental debility from involuntary discharge of 
semen, every night. Antiphlogistic remedies, 
and subsequently tonics, were employed without 
any benefit. The extract of lettuce, prepared in 
the manner recommended by M. Caventou, was 
given, in doses of from two to eight grains daily, 
The amelioration was rapid, and the patient was 
completely cured in a fortnight. 

Case II. A similar case was treated with 
like success with camphor, in the following for- 
mula:—Twenty grains of camphor dissolved in 
almond oil, and made into twenty pills, by means 
of gum arabic. One was taken every night, and 
every fourth day the dose was increased by one 
pill, until four pills were taken daily. The sper- 
matorrheea, which had existed during three years, 
and which had resisted various medicines, com- 
pletely ceased in eight days after taking the above 
pills, which were continued eight days more, and 
the cure was complete.—British and Foreign 
Medical Review, from Gazette des Hopitaux. No, 
52. 1838, 





On Chopart’s Method of Amputating the Foot. 
By M. Brianpin.—At the sitting of the Academy 
on the 29th of May, M. Blandin presented a me- 











moir on the amputation of the foot at the articula- 
tion of the os calcis and astragalus with the 
scaphoid and cuboid bones, This operation, so 
desirable in cases of diseases of the tarsal bone, 
has been generally objected to on account of the 
danger of retraction of the caleaneum; the action 
of the tendo-achillis being no longer counter- 
balanced by the tibialis and peroneous anticus, 
the tendons of which are divided in the operation. 
M. Blandin has performed the operation several 
times with success, and his expectations have 
never been disappointed by the retraction of the 
heel, and consequent depression of the cicatrix, 
Having recently had the opportunity of examining 
the stump in three individuals who have under- 
gone this operation, he thus describes the anato- 
mical disposition of the parts: ‘The tendons of 
the anterior muscles of the leg present, at the cut 
extremity, a very curious disposition, which has 
not hitherto been noticed. These tendons termi- 
nate upon the head of the astragalus and upon 
the cuboidal surface of the caleaneum, which 
have been deprived of their articulating cartilages 
by absorption; they there contract a very import- 
ant insertion, which enables them to continue to 
transmit to the foot the action of the muscles to 
which they belong. In addition to this, by 
means of the cicatrix, they are continuous with 
those of the superficial muscles of the sole, which 
act upon the caleaneum by their remaining inser- 
tion; so that the anterior muscles of the leg, and 
those of the sole of the foot, form but a single 
system, the different parts of which concur in 
preventing the elevation of the heel, and enable 
the foot to have the degree of flexion necessary 
for the functions which it is still called upon to 
perform, So that we have, in fact, digastric 
muscles, the middle tendons of which are formed 
by those of the dorsal and plantar muscles united, 
whilst the opposed bellies are constituted by the 
fleshy fibres of the anterior muscles of the leg 
and the inferior of the foot. A bursa mucosa, 
formed of the remains of the synovial membranes 
of the articulation destroyed, is placed beneath 
the middle tendons of these anormal digastrics, 
and facilitates their motion upon the astragalus 
and caleaneum. We find these two powers op- 
posing the retraction of the heel, which would 
otherwise appear inevitable: Ist, the new inser- 
tion of the anterior muscles of the leg into the 
caleaneum and astragalus; 2d, the continuity 
accidentally established by means of the cicatrix 
between the anterior muscles of the leg and those 
of the sole, giving the former an additional ad- 
hesion upon the inferior surface of the heel, and 
thus enabling them to counterbalance the action 
of the muscles of the calf.’ M. Blandin con- 
cludes by stating that retraction of the heel after 
this operation is rare, and would probably recur 
still more rarely if care were taken to preserve 
the tendons sufficiently long: he gives his decid- 
ed testimony in favour of the operation, 

In the discussion which followed, M. Larrey 
denied the general utility of Chopart’s operation, 
and stated that he had seen the retraction of the 
heel so great that the patient could only walk by 
supporting the knee on an artificial leg. M, 
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currence, but had seen two cases in which it had 
produced much inconvenience. M. Blandin, in 
reply, stated that he had performed the operation 
eleven times without the occurrence of this acci- 
dent. —Jb., from Bulletin de ? Academie. June, 
1838. 





On Rupture of the Perineum in Females. By 
Professor Dierrensacn, of Berlin.—In this im- 
portant paper, Professor Dieffenbach first depre- 
cates the general practice of leaving slight 
ruptures of the perineum to the unaided efforts of 
nature. On examining the perineum after the 
healing of a rupture extending backwards for half 
an inch or a whole inch, no corresponding cicatrix 
is seen, but the perineum is found contracted and 
diminished in breadth, and the labia are drawn 
backwards, in such a manner as to enlarge the 
orifice of the vagina. In slight cases, this is of 
little consequence; but, when the rupture has 
been extensive, relaxation of the vagina probably 
ensues, With protrusion of its mucous coat, and 
frequently, also, prolapsus of the uterus. In 
straining at stool, the anterior wall of the rectum 
bulges forwards into the vagina; and, in other 
instances, the superior wall of the vagina and 
neck of the bladder sink into its cavity. The 
feces are still retained, but flatus often escapes 
unexpectedly, But still these evils are small, 
compared with those which ensue in cases where 
the perineum, vagina, and rectum, have been 
torn in such a manner that the vagina and rectum 
form but one cavity. Professor Dieffenbach re- 
commends, therefore, that, even in the slightest 
cases of rupture, the edges of the wound should 
be stitched together, and union sought by the first 
intention, in order to avoid deformity of the parts, 
The following cases are given in illustration: 

Case I, A young woman, aged twenty-six, in 
giving birth to her first child, suffered from rup- 
ture of the perineum, extending backwards about 
an inch, The edges of the wound were e!caned, 
and three sutures applied. ‘Two of the sutures 
were removed on the third day, and the other on 
the fourth. ‘The union was complete. 

Case II. The perineum of a woman, aged 
thirty, was torn to the extent of an inch and a 
half, in giving birth to her third child, ‘Ten hours 
after the accident the sutures were applied, and 
were removed on the fourth and fifth days; com- 
plete re-union having been effected. 

{Two similar cases are detailed, which we will 
not transcribe.) 

Case V. Ina young woman, aged thirty, who 
had led a very irregular life, there was found in- 
cipient prolapsus of the uterus; the genital organs 
were very much relaxed and very large, and the 
perineum was extremely narrow. It could not 
be ascertained whether this state was the conse- 
quence of simple dilatation, or whether rupture of 
the perineum had previously existed. The pos- 
terior edges of the labia were made raw, and 
and then approximated and retained in situ by 
means of eight sutures. ‘Two additional sutures 
were employed to unite the mucous membrane of 
the vagina, The operation was completely suc- 





cessful: the perineum acquired considerable 
breadth, and the vagina became so narrow that, 
after her recovery, the patient resumed with great 
success her previous vocation, 


Case VI. In a strong, robust young woman, 
aged twenty-six, in labour with her first child, the 
perineum, part of the vagina, and several inches 
of the rectum, were unfortunately torn. Six or 
eight hours after the accident, a suture was passed 
through the edges of the vaginal wound, and by 
means of it the edges of the wound in the posterior 
wall of the vagina were brought into view and 
united. In the same way the wound in the rec- 
tum was drawn forwards and stiched, and the 
parts were then allowed to resume their natural 
position. The perineum was then united by 
powerful sutures, and moderate antiphlogistic 
treatment pursued. The obesity of the patient 
was a great obstacle to the success of the opera- 
tion; it succeeded so far, however, that the 
cavities of the vagina and rectum were separated 
from each other, and the power of retaining the 
feces restored; but the re-union of the greater 
part of the perineum did not take place. 


[Four other cases are given: two of them were 
of recent occurrence, the other two had existed 
for years. In the former two, the operation was 
completely successful; and partial success was 
obtained in the latter. ] 

The treatment pursued was in general anti- 
phlogistic, and, during the first six, eight, or ten, 
days after the operation, the bowels were kept 
constipated by repeated doses of opium. When 
passage of the bowels could no longer be avoided, 
an elastic catheter was introduced into the rectum, 
and a stream of warm water, holding a small 
quantity of soap in solution, was thrown up; by 
which means the scybalous mass was broken, 
and passed without injuring the parts. ‘The ca- 
theter was employed, in general, four times daily 
to empty the bladder.—Jb., from Medicinische 
Zeitung. No, 52. 1838. 





On Hemlock Baths in Cutaneous Diseases. By 
Dr, Fanronetri1.—M. Fantonetti has proved the 
good effects of hemlock baths in acute and chro- 
| nic affections of the skin: he has used them with 
/success in erythema, impetigo, psoriasis, lichen, 
and they have even alleviated the pains of gout. 
He regards the baths and lotions of the decoction 
or infusion as sedative, resolutive, and desicca- 
tive. This remedy acts promptly, and, used ina 
proper manner, never produces injurious effects. 
The bath is prepared either by infusing or boiling 
eight or ten small handfuls (pincées) of dried or 
| fresh hemlock in eight or ten quarts of water, 
'which is to be then poured into the bath, heated 
to the temperature of 90° or 92° Fahr. The patient 
should remain in the bath an hour or two, and 
should be surrounded by a blanket brought close 
around the neck, to prevent the vapour producing 
vertigo or pains in the head. M. F. supposes the 
hemlock to act from the alkaloid principle which 
it contains, and which explains, he asserts, the 
reason why the decoction and the infusion are 
‘equally efficacious, This alkaloid principle does 
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not evaporate in the same manner as the volatile | 


parts of aromatic plants, which are employed for 
similar purposes. —/b., from Revue Medicale, 





Dislocation of all the Metatarsal Bones upon the 
Tarsus. By M. Mazer.—The wheel of a heavy 
laden cart passed over the foot of a young man, 
aged nineteen, When examined, the foot appear- 
ed twisted on itself, the convexity of the curve 
being above and outwards. Onthe dorsal surface 
of the foot was a wound, across which was a bony 
projection, elevating the extensor brevis digitorum, 








and the tendons of the common extensors of the 
toes, apparently formed by the posterior extremi- | 
ties of the three middJe metatarsal bones. Ex-| 
ternal to this projection was another, but this was | 
covered by skin. The bones of the leg were not 
broken, and the toes were uninjured. It being 
believed that several bones were bruised, the leg | 
was amputated. The patient died of phlebitis. 
The amputated limb was dissected, and the follow- 
ing were its appearances: The most external 
digitation of the extensor brevis was torn; the | 
tendon of the tibialis anticus was partially rup- | 
tured, about an inch from its termination; none | 
of the muscles in the sole of the foot were at all | 
torn; but the interossei, contained in the first and | 
fourth space, were ruptured, All the metatarsal | 
bones were dislocated from their tarsal articula- | 





tions, although they were not displaced together | 


towards the same point, and did not maintain | 
their normal relations to one another: the second, 
third, and fourth were dislocated together towards | 
the dorsal surface, so that their tarsal extremities 
rested on the superior surfaces of the cuneiform 
bones; the first and fifth were quite separated 
from their usual connexion, and were situated , 
thus: the posterior extremity of the first rested on 
the inner side of the first cuneiform bone,—that 
is to say, it was dislocated inwards, carrying 
with it and stretching the tendon of the peroneus 
longus muscle; the fifth metatarsal bone, which 
had suffered the most considerably, was dislo- 
cated at its posterior extremity, which is not 
connected with the bones of the tarsus by either 
tendon or ligament. This bone was turned on 
its axis, so that its internal surface was upwards 
and, in addition, it was fractured about three- 
quarters of its length from its tarsal articulation. — 
Ib., from Gazette des Hopitaux. Feévrier, 1828 


coma, which lasted twelve ‘hours, after which 
menstruation went on calmly and free from pain, 
The same process was employed at the next cata- 
menial period, and with equal success. The third 
period passed without pain, and without any men- 
struation at all. 

This was considered to be accidental, and that, 
at the fourth epoch, all would come right. The 
fourth passed, however, in the same way as the 
third, and the consequence of this obstruction was, 
morning sickness, and some qualms and caprices 
as to certain articles of diet, Soon after this, the 
mamme enlarged a little, and the areola round the 
‘nipples became of a darker hue. Still later the 
young female became plumper about the abdomen 
‘than she used to be—and, finally, there was no 
doubt left as to the powers of the mdgnetized 
water. The Macnates MaGNetici were now in 
rapture, and became satisfied that the advent of a 
young Mesmeric Shiloah was at hand, and that 
HE would exhibit the z0o-magnetic powers in their 
highest degree of perfection. They confidently 
predict that he will not only have clairvoyance at 
his Jinger’ s ends, but that he will be able to mag- 
netize and somnolize every living creature at the 
distance of the antipodes, if de sirable. As our 
_antipodes are in Australia, let the kangaroos look 
out sharp, or they will be * caught napping,” and 
find their way into our zoo-logical gardens. 

‘he heads of the Macnares are nearly turned 
by this event, as they prognosticate, and not 


without reason, that a new race of mortals—per- 


haps immortals—is about to appear—something 


of the Minerva breed—struck out of Brrne’s 
‘brains, from brains struck out of Bemnes. And as 
successive revolutions of our earth prepared the 


way for successive races of animals, so the Mac- 
NATES MaGyerici are probably destined to intro- 


duce a new code of laws into the physical, or even 
moral world—the old laws of Nature and Nature’s 


God beginning now to be effete. 
But let the philosophers of the new light pon- 


der a little on the results of their discoveries, 
|When the modern Prometheus succeeded in in- 
fusing a spark of life into the man-monster at 
/Geneva, he little thought that he was bringing 


into the world a demon over whom he would 
have no control; but who, on the contrary, would 
embitter the days of his creator, and destroy the 
lives of innocent victims! So the magnetizing 
Frankensteins may be unchaining a monster who 


may overwhelm the Jiberators in ruin or destruction. 


Animal Magnetism.—\f the following report | 


prove to be correct, (and itis said to be authentic,) | 
we must, however humiliating it may be to our | 


pride, withdraw all opposition to Mesmerism, and | sequences. 


acknowledge ourselves to have been unreasonably 
sceptical on the oveasion. 

A young and hysterical female had suffered 
much from most painful menstruation, for some 
years. It was proposed to try the new agént to 
lull the pain of back and hypogastric region, during 
the first day of the dysmennorrhea. For this 
purpose magnetized water was injgeted into the 
vagina, and a piece of nickel applied-to the loins. 
The effect was almost magical. The whole of 


ton her-part. 





the uterine system fell into profound Mesmeric 


Let us come a little closer to the question. Ani- 
mal magnetism must either be true or false—a fact 
or a fiction, Suppose it be true—and see the con- 
By a single wave of the hand, we 


| deprive a female of all sense, and throw her into 


such a profound sleep that the teeth may be pulled 
outof her head, without the slightest consciousness 
Should such a power on the one side, 
and such’ susceptibility on the other, be once esta- 
blished, no femalein the realm, however high or 
low-her station, would be one day safe from the 
machinations of the wicked and licentious! In 
short, the whole foundations of society would be 
broken up, and every fence of virtue and honour 
would be levelled in the dust!—Med. Chir, Rev, 
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